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ATTAINABLE AIMS IN TEACHING SPANISH IN 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

[A paper read at the Third Annual Meeting of the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish, Washington, D. C, December 27, 1919.] 

In presenting this paper to such a distinguished gathering of 
authorities in modern language work it has been my idea to avoid a 
pedantic discussion of general aims and of high and lofty ideals 
and to prepare a practical paper based largely on my nine years' 
experience in teaching Spanish. To do this may avoid the danger 
of giving skilled and experienced instructors a resume of some- 
thing which has become second nature to them, but it entails the 
risk of offending lovers of a language noted for omitting the subject 
pronouns whenever possible. However, as I see before me many 
authors of text-books, and, hovering in the distance, representatives 
of publishing houses waiting to pounce upon me shortly with praise 
for texts far superior to those I am now using, I feel sure that 
you will pardon the personal element so prominent throughout this 
paper, as it is always safe to fall back on personal experience. 

To begin with, of course, the aims to be attained in the secondary 
school vary with the type of school. It is unfortunate for the ed- 
ucational world that there exist so many so-called cramming schools 
where the sole object of teaching is to get boys and girls into col- 
lege. For, in such institutions each subject is given a mathematical 
value, based on the number of points credit given it by the college 
entrance requirements. If the student can be prepared to pass the 
Spanish examination he is credited with two points and the language 
is considered of no further value. With such institutions I am 
not at present concerned, and to them we must never look for en- 
couragement in the matter of creating a feeling for Spanish as a 
subject of educational value. 

Leaving out of consideration the cramming school we may di- 
vide the secondary schools which offer Spanish into two classes — 
those which really prepare students for college and those which pre- 
pare them for business careers. In both these divisions the work 
of the first two years might well be identical, and hence the aims to 
be attained in the elementary courses are identical. Having had ex- 
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perience in schools of each type I shall try now to give an idea of 
aims I have seen attained in a school of the second type, where the 
teacher does not have hanging over him the college entrance re- 
quirements and is able to devote more time to oral work and to 
training the student to get some practical speaking command of 
the language. There exist schools in this class which offer a 
three or a four-year course, at the end of which the student, while 
not assured of a complete mastery of the language, is nevertheless 
prepared, to apply his knowledge so as eventually to meet any de- 
mands that may be made upon it. Graduates of such institutions 
may be found today occupying positions of growing importance 
obtained originally because of their knowledge of Spanish. The 
demand for young people so trained far exceeds the supply, and 
teachers who are helping to train students for such work are doing 
something of tremendous practical value. 

Three vital aims in the work of the first two years, as pointed 
out so clearly in the syllabus of minima for modern language re- 
quirements adopted by the Board of Superintendents of New York 
City, should be : 

First. To secure an accurate pronunciation of the language. 

Second. To give thorough drill in the elements of grammar. 

Third. To develop the ability to read, write, and speak the lan- 
guage in its simpler forms. 

These aims must appeal to all of us as absolutely essential, and 
the only questions upon which we might differ are as to the pro- 
nunciation to be taught and the amount of time to be devoted to each 
aim. For a time the writer was inclined not to favor the Castilian 
pronunciation because the future dealings our students might have 
would be practically all with the Spanish-American countries, and it 
seemed wise to adopt the pronunciation used by those with whom 
we would later come in contact. The fact that Spanish America has 
no single standard of pronunciation, however, and that the Castilian 
is everywhere understood and respected seems to give it the pref- 
erence, and it is certainly to be desired that there should be uni- 
formity in our teaching of pronunciation. 

It seems reasonable that in the first four terms, regardless of 
the ultimate aim to be sought, the student should have completed his 
grammar text and reviewed the essentials with much drill on the 
radical changing, orthographical changing and irregular verbs, and 
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on the subjunctive as well as on the object pronouns and the com- 
moner idioms. If any doubt exists in the mind of the teacher, or 
more likely in the mind of the student, as to the value of a thor- 
ough knowledge of grammar as contained in the average text he 
need but be told of the number of Americans who have lived for 
years in Spanish-American countries and are still unable to converse 
in Spanish or to form a complete sentence correctly. Our fellow- 
countrymen in these lands are, as a rule, notorious for their horrible 
butchering of the language and their utter contempt for a gram- 
matical knowledge of Spanish. If we, as teachers of Spanish, do 
nothing else than send out young Americans who are able to speak 
the language grammatically we shall have conferred an immense 
blessing on our long-suffering Spanish-American neighbors. 

The third aim mentioned by President Wilkins in his valuable 
syllabus, namely, to develop the ability to read, write and speak the 
language in its simpler forms, must, of course, depend largely upon 
the individual instructor. In some classes where the so-called 
direct method is used it is undoubtedly true that marvels have been 
accomplished. Taken as a whole, however, it has been the writer's 
personal experience that while Spanish should be used as much as 
possible in the classroom the teacher must at all times be intelligible 
to all the pupils, and it is a hard enough task to make clear in the 
pupil's own tongue the essentials of Spanish grammar. 

Starting with common phrases connected with classroom work, 
conversational drill, based on vocabulary acquired in the early read- 
ing, should be gradually increased until in the third and fourth terms 
at least one whole recitation a week should be carried on in Spanish. 
Along this line it might be of interest to report a plan adopted by 
the writer in some of his classes which proved of considerable value. 
One day in each week was set aside for oral work entirely, and a 
topic of general interest was assigned to be discussed in- Spanish. 
For this purpose any subject of current interest would do, and the 
student was to be prepared to state his views on the question. 
After a short time nominations would be made and a chairman 
elected to preside over the discussion — all this in Spanish, of course — 
and the teacher would sit in the rear of the class ready to take part 
in the discussion. The students, as a rule, showed keen interest, 
and often three or four would be on their feet at the same time 
"pidiendo la palabra," and the chairman would have his hands full 
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giving everyone recognition in proper order. In boarding schools 
I would suggest an idea I have tried in one school which still con- 
tinues the plan. It is by no means original and is in use in many 
boarding schools, that is, to organize one or more tables in the dining 
room for those students who show the greatest interest in oral work 
and desire to take advantage of an opportunity to converse in Span- 
ish three times a day outside of class. In high schools and day 
schools of a private nature Spanish societies are often of consid- 
erable aid, and many of us know of the splendid work done in New 
York and other cities in the way of dramatic offerings by various 
high school Spanish clubs. 

After the first four terms the work must, in most schools, be 
divided into literary and commercial courses. In the former, mod- 
ern Spanish novels, plays and poems should be studied, and a text- 
book on composition covered, and the grammatical material covered 
in previous terms should be reviewed. As we are chiefly concerned 
in the secondary school with the language rather than the literature 
it is obvious that works of modern writers are to be chosen in 
preference to the classical writings. The ultimate aim, after all, 
is not mere eye-reading ability, but an understanding of the thought 
of the author. In upper classes outside reading should be encour- 
aged and, at the present time in many courses extra credit is given 
for this work. Dictation and composition work naturally form an 
important part of the work in the intermediate and advanced classes, 
and every teacher should encourage the student to use the language 
outside of class as much as possible. Nothing impresses the av- 
erage school boy more than to hear some of his fellow students 
conversing in a language which he does not understand, and like- 
wise it gives a boy a thrill of satisfaction to be able to converse, even 
though slightly, with another student to the amazement of those 
who have not studied Spanish. In boarding schools the teacher is 
often able to help the ambitious student who desires outside practice 
several times a week if only for short periods of time. 

In the strictly commercial courses of the more advanced terms, 
besides covering the work contained in a commercial correspondence 
text, the student should read texts and use composition books illus- 
trating the life, customs, habits, and conditions of the Spanish and 
Spanish-American peoples. In these courses particularly, but in 
every course in every Spanish department it is the writer's firm 
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belief that the Spanish teacher should endeavor to enlighten the 
student on a matter of which he is usually woefully ignorant. Those 
of us who have lived in any of the Spanish-speaking countries owe a 
debt of gratitude to our neighbors for acts of courtesy and generous 
hospitality, and it is an opportunity we must not overlook to inform 
our students of the culture and spirit animating the Republics which 
use this language. I am not sure that the American student is 
weaker in geography than in any other subject, but I recall the boy 
who thought that Sandy Hook was a Scotchman. He may have 
been related to the girl who recalled Blasco Ibanez as the author of 
the greatest horse story since Black Beauty. It is undoubtedly our 
duty and should be one of our essential aims to awaken appreciation 
of the point of view prevalent in the Spanish-American countries 
and in Spain in such matters as customs, ideals, and the like, and to 
aid in promoting a better mutual understanding. It is undoubtedly 
true that we as a people are prone to look upon any other civilization 
than our own as inferior, and nothing effectual can be accomplished 
in the way of winning the good will of our neighbors to the south 
of us until we learn to approach them in the proper attitude. Every- 
one here must know how irritating it is to our Spanish-American 
friends to be treated in the patronizing spirit of the superior 1 big 
brother who is coming to show them why and how they are wrong 
and we are right in all matters of vital importance. Unless we 
do our share, which is a big one, in correcting this wrong attitude 
we are falling down badly and not accomplishing our full mission as 
teachers of Spanish. 

I can add but little in the way of aims to be attained in secon- 
dary schools which do not offer a commercial course beyond what 
I have outlined above except to say a word concerning the reading 
required in order to prepare students for college entrance examina- 
tions. I do not wish to appear too critical of our college friends, 
but I am absolutely sure that what I am about to say is correct as 
applied to most colleges and that it will be borne out by the ex- 
perience of other secondary-school teachers. It is absolutely im- 
possible for our students to do the amount of reading at present re- 
quired and to digest it properly. Nothing discourages a pupil more 
than to be compelled to cover an unreasonable amount of reading 
and to be held unprepared after earnest effort because he has been 
unable to do work not to be expected of fifteen, sixteen or seventeen- 
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year-old pupils. I am at present teaching Spanish to boys who are 
to take college examinations in June, and I must confess frankly 
that my only hope lies in preparing them to do so well on the gram- 
mar and composition parts of the examinations that they will be 
able to pass even though they do poorly on the translation part. I 
maintain that at present the reading required by most of the colleges 
for the Spanish examinations is far more difficult than that re- 
quired for French and really comes under the head of an aim 
which is impossible of real attainment. I believe it worth while, 
therefore, respectfully to call upon our college friends to investi- 
gate this matter and give it their most serious attention. 

As I said at the beginning of this paper, my purpose was to avoid 
a pedantic discussion of obvious details, and it is quite possible that 
many points which might have been mentioned, were omitted for that 
reason. In closing I wish to give due credit to two of our mem- 
bers from whose writings I have drawn suggestions — our President, 
Mr. Wilkins, who is now recognized as our leading authority in the 
teaching of Spanish in the secondary school, and Mr. E. L. C. Morse 
of Chicago. It might not be amiss to state the writer's conviction 
that if aims similar to those mentioned in this paper as attainable 
are to be achieved we owe it to ourselves as teachers of Spanish to 
correct the false impression prevalent chiefly among former teachers 
of German and Latin that Spanish is a subject to be mastered in 
a short time and one which any language teacher can prepare him- 
self to teach in a few weeks. I know of some schools where the in- 
struction in the language is now given by such men with results that 
can only prove disastrous. I wish to state my personal belief that 
nobody is qualified to teach Spanish who has not given long and seri- 
ous study to the language and who is not imbued with a real enthusi- 
asm for it and a genuine love for it for the sake of all its beauty 
and its educational and cultural value as well as its immense prac- 
tical worth. 

Let us resolve that in setting out to achieve aims worthy of at- 
tainment we shall do all in our power to see to it that the teaching 
is done by men and women proud of their work and capable of pre- 
senting the subject as efficiently as it deserves to be presented. 

Charles P. Harrington 
Kent School, Kent, Conn. 



